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Notes on the Liturgy 
By the Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. Gerald Kealy, D. D. 
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| a characteristic in common 

“they were originally in- 
tended to fill up certain intervals during which 
something was being done which otherwise 
would have been done in silence. Thus the 
Introit was sung while the celebrant entered 
the church and proceeded to the altar; the 
Offertory while the oblata were presented and 
received; the ‘Communio’ while the faithful 
received the Holy Sacrament” (Lucas—Holy 
Mass). 
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A. THE INTROIT 


[t is not known with certainty in what man- 
ner the Mass began in the first centuries. It 
may have begun with readings from Scripture 
or with a litany of supplication. In the IV 
century, however, a change was introduced. 
The peace of Constantine brought freedom to 
the Church and a cessation of open and active 
hostility and persecution. In consequence 
splendid Christian basilicas were built and it 
was only natural that ceremonial should be- 


come more imposing. The liturgy was not fet- 
tered but was free to develop. The days of 
the Catacombs, when the litury of necessity 
was restricted to the bare essentials, were gone 
and the Church might now emerge into the 
open light of day, at liberty to worship God as 
the Holy Spirit directed. And so we see the 
entrance of the celebrant and his ministers ac- 
companied with chant. This chant was called 
the “antiphona ad introitum’” [the antiphon at 
the entering (of the celebrant) ]. It was called 
the “antiphona” because it was an antiphoned 
psalm ; i. e, it was sung by two choirs which al- 
ternated in chanting the psalm. We know that 
this was the custom in Rome at the latest in 
the V century, for in the life of Pope Celestine 
(422-432) it is said: “He ordered that the 
psalms of David be sung antiphonally by all 
before the Sacrifice”. Probably Pope St. 
Gregory the Great toward the close of the VI 
century arranged the antiphons or the verse or 
sentence or phrase by which the psalm is be- 
gun and ended. The Gloria Patri at the con- 
clusion of the psalm was in universal use in the 
V century. 

Since the practical purpose of the Introit 
chant was to add solemnity to the procession 
of the celebrant and his ministers as they pro- 
ceded to the altar, the number of verses that 
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were sung was indefinite. It depended upon 
the duration of the procession and the will of 
the celebrant. This may be seen from the 
Ordo Romanus, a ceremonial book of the 
eighth century but which reflects the customs 
of the preceding centuries, and portrays for us 
the original purpose and significance of the In- 
troit psalm. The book describes a Papal Mass. 
When all is ready the “leader of the choir be- 
gins the antiphone for the entrance”. As the 
celebrant and his ministers pass into the sanc- 
tuary the choir continues to sing the psalm un- 
til, at a signal from the celebrant, it goes on 
to the Gloria Patri and repeats the antiphon. 
We notice that it was the signal of the celebrant 
that determined the number of verses that were 
sung. About the XI century the number of 
verses sung was further contracted and the 
present form came into use. As we have 
the Introit in our Masses of today, it 
consists of the antiphone, a psalm verse, 
the Gloria Patri and the repetition of 
the antiphone.’ It is interesting to recall that 
in the early use of the Introit, it was reserved 
to the choir and was not recited by the cele- 
brant. But from the later Middle Ages it was 
recited by the priest at the altar. A reason for 
this may be sought in the fact that when the 
custom of saying Low Masses became quite 
common the celebrant supplied for the absent 
choir and would recite the Introit proper to 
the particular festal or ferial Mass of a desig- 
nated day. This practice then reacted upon the 
High Mass; and the celebrant, even when a 
choir was present, would recite, in a low tone 
of voice, the psalm or rather the part of the 
psalm which in its original use belonged spe- 
cifically to the choir’s part. 

In the early ages of the Church the books 
for Mass were arranged on a plan differing 
from what we have at the present time. For- 
merly instead of the Missal, the celebrant’s 
book was called the Sacramentary. It con- 
tained only the prayers chanted or recited by 
the celebrant—the Collective prayers, the 
Preface, the Canon, etc. It did not contain 
lessons or the choral parts of the Mass because, 
while these were chanted the celebrant did not 
recite them but listened while they were sung. 
The deacon and sub-deacon had their books 
called the Evangeliarium and the Epistolarium. 
The choir too had their books, the Cantatorium 
and Antiphonarium and later on the books of 
hymns, tropes and sequences. As the custom 
of Law Mass spread (wherein the celebrant 
supplied for the absent ministers and choir) 
Missals were compiled containing the com- 
plete text of the Mass. We have examples of 


‘The original significance of the Introit as a pro- 
cessional hymn is still retained. It should be sung 
as the celebrant approaches the altar. 





this process as early as the VI century and by 
the XII century their use was universal in the 
West. 


B. THE OFFERTORY CHANT 


This chant has an origin and a history not 
unlike that of the Introit. Formerly it was a 
complete psalm or an indefinite number of 
verses sung while the faithful made their of- 
fering of bread and wine for the Holy Sac- 
rifice. This was a long involved ceremony for 
it was customary for each one of the faithful 
to make this offering. We know that these 
chants at the offertory existed at the latest in 
the V century. Tradition asserts that St. 
Gregory the Great later on arranged them as 
we have them in the Gregorian Antiphonary. 
In the course of time the offertory chant un- 
derwent a progressive curtailment, first to one 
or two verses of the psalm, then in the XI or 
XII century the verses were dropped and only 
the antiphone remained. This is the present 
form except in the offertory chant of the 
Requiem Mass where we have the antiphon, a 
verse and a repetition of the second half of the 
antiphon. Even when the number of verses 
was curtailed, the antiphon and verses that con- 
stituted the offertory chant might be repeated. 
That the singing continued during the entire 
offertory act is implied by the Ordo Romanus 
(of the VIII century) which, after describing 
the offertory act, continues: “the Pope then 
glances toward the choir and makes a sign that 
it be silent”. A further indication to the peo- 
ple and to the choir that the offertory was con- 
cluded and that the Preface was about to be- 
gin may be seen in the fact that the final clause 
of the secret prayer (said by the celebrant in 
a low tone of voice because the chant still con- 
tinued) ended as it does today in a raised in- 
flection of the voice (an ecphonésis). The 
“Per omnia saecula saeculorum” is really the 
concluding phrase of the silent prayer said by 
the celebrant. 


Cc. THE COMMUNION CHANT 


The communion chant, originally consisting 
of antiphon and psalm, was sung while the 
faithful received Holy Communion. Like the 
Introit and offertory chant it has been short- 
ened and in our present Masses only the anti- 
phon remains. In the early ages of the Church 
psalm XX XIII which contains the verse, “taste 
and see that the Lord is sweet’, was most fre- 
quently sung. In our Masses of today the 
Communion antiphon is generally taken from 
Scripture and the chanting of it by the choir 
and its recitation by the celebrant are deferred 
until after Holy Communion, 
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D. THE GRADUAL, ALLELUJA, 
TRACT AND SEQUENCE 


In the second group of the variable parts of 
the Mass we place the Gradual, the Alleluja 
and its verse, the Tract and the Sequence. To 
study the history of these elements of the Mass 
is most interesting, but it is not my intention 
to enter in detail upon this history nor to 
analize the variants of these chants as they 
present themselves in the course of the ecclesi- 
astical year. It is rather my intention to pre- 
sent only such facts regarding these prayers 
as may enable the organist or choir director to 
appreciate the beauty and significance of these 
prayers that from this appreciation there may 
follow the desire to sing them as the Church 
directs. 


The chants between the Epistle and the Gos- 
pel constitute part of the most ancient elements 
of the Mass. From the earliest days choral 
psalmody alternated with the readings from 
Sacred Scripture. From the numerous testi- 
monies of the early centuries in proof of this 
we may quote from the book known as Apos- 
tolic Constitutions (probably of the IV cen- 
tury). There it is stated (II-57): “and when 
the lessons have been read, let another sing the 
hymns of David and let the people join at the 
conclusion of the verses”. The first of these 
chants is called the Responsum or Respon- 
sorium because, as the above reference indi- 
cates, it was sung in the responsorial manner. 
It is now generally called the Psalmus Gradu- 
alis or the Gradual, because, originally, it was 
sung from the steps (gradus) of the ambo or 
raised platform.’ In the first centuries the 
Gradual consisted of an entire psalm, but from 
the VI or VII century it was shortened to its 
present form—an antiphon and one psalm 
verse. 


The second chant is the Alleluja with its 
verse. Originally this chant was separated 
from the Gradual by a reading from Scripture 
but in the VI century when the Prophetic les- 
son was dropped and the lessons were reduced 
to two, the Alleluja was sung immediately af- 
ter the Gradual. The older arrangement of 
more than two lessons may still be seen in the 
Masses of Ember-tide. During the Paschal 
season the Gradual and normal Alleluja are re- 
placed by what is known as the Great Alleluja, 
consisting of the Alleluja, sung twice, a verse 
and a third Alleluja, then a second verse and 
a fourth Alleluja. 


2These ambos, not unlike our pulpits and gener- 
ally two in number, were situated on either side 
of the screened space reservd for the choir. Ex- 
amples may be seen today in_the churches of St. 
Clement and St. Lawrence in Rome. From one of 
them the lessons and chants were sung, from the 
other, the Gospel. 





From Septuagesima Sunday and throughout 
Lent and at certain other Masses the second 
chant is replaced by a psalm with a melody of 
a special character called the Psalms tractus or 
Tract. The name arises from the manner in 
which it was sung. It was not divided into 
parts but was sung by a single chanter straight 
through without response or alternation. For- 
merly it was an entire psalm (as may be seen 
in the Mass for the first Sunday of Lent) but 
like the other chants it has been shortened to 
its present form of one or more verses general- 
ly from the psalms. Dom Cabrol writes of the 
Tract: “The Tract has kept this ancient char- 
acter of recitative. The chant which accom- 
panies the words is very simple and expressive. 
It fits lightly upon them, and does not drown 
the words, but in a very gentle manner brings 
out the cadences. It is one of the most beauti- 
ful melodies of the Gregorian chant, and has 
preserved, better than any other, the ancient 
structure.” 


[ shall leave to a future article the discussion 
of the Sequence of which we have five exam- 
ples in our present Masses. How they devel- 
oped from the Jubilus or final syllable of the 
Alleluja is an interesting chapter in the history 
of the Mass and of church music. 


Is it not a pity that these ancient elements of 
the Mass are only too frequently neglected by 
the choir instead of being sung as the Church 
requires. In themselves these chants from 
Introit to Communion are of appealing beauty ; 
the texts have been chosen with extraordinary 
appropriateness and furnish the key-note to 
the Mass of feast or feria they are older in 
the Mass than other sung portions (e. g. the 
Credo and Agnus Dei) and yet, too often, they 
are neglected through misunderstanding and 
lack of appreciation. A choir will devote in a 
spirit of admirable zeal a great deal of time 
to the preparation of the Ordinary of the Mass 
with never a thought to the Proper. A choir 
meets for rehearsal. Some one asks the ques- 
tion: “What Mass are we going to sing”. And 
by Mass, of course, they understand only the 
Ordinary. A more fitting question would be 
to ask what Mass the Church would have us 
sing for the answer to this question includes 
the variable Proper as well as the Ordinary. 
Of course there are difficulties in the rendition 
of the Proper, particularly as they affect the 
parish choir. There is the difficulty of the 
Latin pronunciation; there is the difficulty of 
the Gregorian chant itself; and there is also 
the distaste among some for the Gregorian 
chant. But despite these objections we ought 
to remember that the Church does not impose 
impossible conditions nor formulate her laws 


(Please turn to page 56) 
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On April 30, two-thousand school chil- 
dren of the Catholic parochial schools of 
Milwaukee, Wis., gave a concert in honor 
of His Grace the Most Reverend Sebastian 
G. Messmer, D. D., Archbishop of Milwau- 
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kee, to commemorate the venerable Prelate’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary as Archbishop of 
the Milwaukee Diocese. The concert, both 
afternoon and evening, were under the di- 
rection of Otto A. Singenberger. 
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Rt. Rev. Msgr. 


We offer our sincerest congratulations 
and best wishes to the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Henry Tappert of Covington, Ky., on the 
occasion of his Golden Sacerdotal Jubilee, 
which takes place on May 22, 1929, for many 
years a loyal supporter and collaborator of 


th i OGRE 


THE CAECILIA. Msgr. Tappert is an 
outstanding figure in Church Music re- 
form whose efforts have not been limited to 
criticism and lamentations. Besides con- 
ducting personally a liturgical choir of the 
first rank, which has been a standing object- 
lesson in genuine Church Music, he has also 





Henry Tappert 


enriched Church musical literature with a 
generous quota of solid compositions, 
Masses, motets, hymns. 

3ecause he always is fearless and un- 
compromising when doing battle for the 
good cause, of Church Music, one would 





expect his compositions to reflect some- 
thing of the stern and severe, instead they 
breathe a spirit of joyous prayer, the touch- 
stone of genuine Church Music. Vivant, 
floreant, crescent. And may the Rt. Rev. 
Jubilarian enjoy the fruits of his labors for 
many more years. 
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The “Measure” In Gregorian Music 


By Ludwig Bonvin, S. J, 


(Conclusion) 


Ill 
STRONG AND WEAK BEATS 


For the elucidation of the question concern- 
ing the use the old liturgical music made of 
strong and weak beats the Gregorian writers 
are of no help. We find in their works but 
very few texts relating to musical dynamic ac- 
centuation. One passage of Guido of Arezzo’s 
Micrologue shows at least that in Gregorian 
chant such an accent was known and in use. 
From the context and the wording itself it is 
clear there is no question here of word accent, 
but of musical dynamic accentuation. The text 
reads: “We often place over the notes the ac- 
centus gravis or the acutus, because we utter 
some tones with greater emphasis, and other 
notes with a lesser one.” 

Whether these more strongly emphasized 
tones had their place on the first beat of the 
measure, is not said here. However, the neume 
codices allow us to conclude that in Gregorian 
music the first beat of the measure was com- 
paratively really strong. This quality of the 
first beat follows from the fact that the Latin 
word-accent (as primary or secondary accent) 
selects with preference, that is, in the majority 
of cases, the musical thesis, the first beat of 
the measure. Now the Latin word-accent was 
intensive from the end of the epoch of the An- 
tonines, hence from the very first beginnings 
of the Gregorian chant. 

“Even in the editions of Solesmes one no- 
tices, says Dom Jeannin, that (in the organic 
melodies proper) the word-accent, far from 


coinciding only exceptionally with the musical 


thesis, coincides with it at least in two-thirds 
of the cases, and that this obtains although the 
Solesmes system eliminates a great number of 
theses and has them appear as arses. When 
the manuscripts are correctly interpreted the 
word-accent is found on the arsis (up-beat) on 
an average in only 2 of 10 cases, because the 
doubtful cases must, in good logic, be decided 
in the sense of the accent on the thesis; for- 
merly a doubt could be raised today, as the 
paleographic preference of the accent for the 
thesis is scientifically proved, no doubt exists 
anymore. 

This attitude of the Gregorian chant in this 
regard agrees with that of its prototype, the 
oriental liturgical chant, and with that of the 
medizval ars mensurabilis, which evolved from 
it, and with the attitude of our modern music, 
its last development. 


Evidently it was especially this initial strong 
beat, which, in the golden Gregorian age, the 
liturgical castanets had to underline. In fact 
it is this especially strong beat and ordinary 
place for the literary dynamic accent, which, 
in the Orient, is emphasized by the instruments 
of percussion, when they accompany the lit- 
urgical chant.” 


In the dynamic marking of the first heat 
of the measure on the part of the Gregorian 
chant there is, therefore, nothing new, nothing 
extraordinary or improbable. 


We conclude this article with a short ex- 
ample, in which the dynamic word accent has 
its place everywhere on the first beat of the 
measure : 
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NOTES ON THE LITURGY 
(Continued from page 51) 


regarding sacred music only for religious com- 
munities and seminaries where ample re- 
sources permit of their being carried out. The 
legislation is not merely an ideal to be realized 
by the very few but a practical norm that can 
be attained in most cases. Where is the pro- 
priety in beginning the Mass of Easter day 
with the Kyrie which is a plea for mercy and in 
omitting the triumphant note of the Introit, “I 
have arisen and I am still with thee, Alleluja” 
which sums up so perfectly the spirit of the 
great feast? Again, is it entirely suitable and 
in keeping with the spirit of the Liturgy to 
sing on every occasion an “Ave Maria” at the 
Offertory and at the same time to neglect the 
Offertory chant itself? Let an earnest choir 
director read over beforehand the text of the 
Proper of a Sunday’s Mass, the Latin text and 
a translation if necessary; let such a one un- 
derstand something of the hidden meaning and 
beauty and suitability of these texts, and there 
will follow the courageous and meritorious ef- 
fort to sing them as the Church desires. The 
difficulty of the Latin pronunciation will be 
overcome in a short time. If the texts cannot 
at first be sung according to the Gregorian 
chant, they can be sung “recto tono” or at times 
in the “falso bordone” manner. What is of 
prime importance is that these texts be sung. 


For some time past we have witnessed an 
admirable effort on the part of our people to 
understand and enter into the spirit of the 
Liturgy. There is a consoling eagerness to 
penetrate into the inner grandeurs of the wor- 
ship that the Church offers to God. And not 
only to understand and appreciate but also ac- 
tively to participate. The impetus to this 
movement was given by Pius X and has been 
continued by his successors. In instituting the 
feast of the Kingship of Christ Pius XI de- 
clared: “The feasts of the Church have a 
salutary effect upon the whole of man’s nature. 
Man is composed of body and soul, and he 
needs these external festivities so that the sac- 
red rites in all their beauty and variety may 
stimulate him to drink more deeply of the 
fountain of God’s teaching, that he may make 
it a part of himself, and use it with profit for 
his spiritual life.” The choir, properly trained, 
can contribute so much to this movement. 
They can give solemn and effective expression 
to the official and public prayer of the Church 
while the faithful, following these prayers in 
their Missals, will come to understand that 
these are their prayers and express the faith, 
contain the instructions and exemplify the feel- 
ing of mind and heart that should be their as 
they unite themselves with the priest in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 





Inu Memoriam 
John B. Singenberger, LL.D., K.C.S.G., K.C.S.S. 
died May 29, 1924 


The 29th day of this month marks the 
fifth anniversary of the death of Prof. John 


R. Singenberger, LL. D., K. C. S. G, 
K. C. S. S., founder and for fifty-one years 
editor and publisher of THE CAECILIA. 
It is not only a matter of reverence toward 
the dead but of practical import as well. 
That we recall the memory of a man whose 
very name ought to be an inspiration to all 
cleric as well as lay, who are connected in 
any way at all with the music of Holy 
Church. 

The name John B. Singenberger connotes 
all that is good and true in Church music. 
If the soul of the true worship of God is 
sacrifice, John B. Singenberger possessed 
that soul; for he was unsparing not only 
of his substance but of himself in well di- 
rected efforts to raise the standard of the 
liturgical music in our country. 

The recent Constitutio Apostolica on 
Church Music of Pius XI has moved even 
circles who have hitherto shown little in- 


terest in Church Music reform to confess 
that conditions generally are better since 
the Motu Proprio of Pius X. That im- 
provement is due in no small measure to 
the dauntless and tireless trailblazer, John 
B. Singenberger, who for thirty years al- 
most singlehanded prepared the ground for 
the Motu Proprio. 

To spend a lifetime for an ideal, so woe- 
fully misunderstood as is Church Music in 
this country, demanding relentlessly heavy 
financial sacrifices, and offering no recom- 
pense other than the gospel promise for un- 
failing service, demonstrates nothing less 
than the heroic devotion of the missionary. 

God grant that, after twenty-five years 
of the Motu Proprio and its reaffirmation 
by the present Supreme Pontif, the rank 
and file of all concerned may cease to pre- 
tend and catch the flame of the inspiring 
example of the late Prof. John B. Singen- 


berger. 
j. 5. ®. 











